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 Spirited|y using the means with which it has 
' pleased Providence to bless them, in objects so 


| Our lands; and we look to this good example of 








. Wide-spread as possible, we hope that Mr. M. will 
« let ont the services of his noble Ram, so that his 
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€# We continue the interesting report of Prof. 
Dueatel, the State Geologist, and commend it to 


our readers. 


We refer our readers to the interesting letter of 
our esteemed correspondent, Samuel Canby, Esq., 
of Delaware, on the product of his Durham cows. 
Such exhibits of facts are eminently serviceable, 
as they go to establish the just claims of this no- 
ble race to public favor. The proprietor of these 
fine animals deserves all praise for his public spir- 
it and enterprise, being among the first gentlemen 
in that State who nobly stept forward with 
their means to improve the stock of native cat- 
ue. 

DURHAM STOCK AND LEICESTER SHEEP. 

Mr. Alexander S, Matthews, of coun- 
ty, Va., recently bought in our vicinity, three 
grade Durhams, which are represented to us as 
being fine animals, by an individual altogether 
competent to decide upon the merits of this gen- 
erous strain of cattle. He also bought of Mr. Hy. 
Shepherd, near Shepherdstown, Va. one ram, two 
ewes and two lambs of the Leicester breed of sheep. 
These latter animals are out of those fine Sheep 
imported by Mr. Rezin D. Shepherd from England, 
of whiose fine appearance we spoke in a former 
Volume. It is to us a most gratifying source of 
reflection to see our country gentlemen, thus 





ennobling as this. Than the improvement of 
our domestic animals, we know of no object more 
Valuable to the country, except that of improving 


Mr, Matthews to exert an influence in his coun- 
'y, the good effects of which will be permanently 
felt; and as we are always glad to see benefits as 


neighbors may be advantaged by his laudable 
effort to advance the interests of the husband- 
man. 





We again have to request our distant subseri- 
bers to remit us by mail the amounts severally 
due by them. We are aware of the difficulty 
which our subscribers labor under of getting con- 
vertible money to send us; but as it is but fair 
that debtor and creditor should bear the burthens 
of the present oppressive times, and there seems 
to be no present prospect of relief, we would sug- 
gest in a spiritof perfect fairness, whether it is 
not better that those who are indebted to us should 
give themselves a little trouble to get the proper 
funds to send us than that we should go unpaid. 
Many owe two, three and four years, making an 
aggregate of several thousand dollars; for all 
who owe us over. two years, we have paid in ad- 
vance to the former proprietors, thereby manifest- 
ing a confidence, which we think gives us addi- 
tional claims upon our patrons. 


We have heard, within the present month, of 
two instances, in which the hot and green houses 
of gentlemen owning places in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, have been violently entered by hordes 
of lawless individuals from this city, and despoil- 
ed of their most valued treasures. Robberies of 
orchards, gardens and green-houses, of late years, 
have been so often repeated, that it appears to us 
to call for some enactment to render such offen- 
ces felonious acts. In a moral point of view, 
there is no difference between stealing a horse, 
and taking the property which may be growing 
on an individual’s premises ; the right of posses- 
sion, in either case, is invaded and trampelled un- 
der foot by the act of taking off. But such is 
the unwise, immoral, and unjust discrimination of 
the law, that a man may enter another’s corn- 
field, and if the ears be on the stalks, may take 
off the entire crop, and go scot-free, so far as pun- 
ishment is concerned ; for althougha man’s liv- 
ing, for himself and family for the coming year, 
may have been taken away by force and violence, 
the law proclaims it not to be an act of felony, 
but merely one of trespass—not such an act as is 





punishable; but one for which an aétion of da- 





mages may be instituted and sustained. And we 
would ask, what damages can be obtained from 
men of the character of those who plunder or- 
chards, gardens and corn fields? None; for 
though you might get a thousand verdicts, they 
would all prove nugatory, as the labor of calling 
spirits from the vasty deep” would prove quite 
as profitable as the collection of such judgments. 
Let us look at the subject coolly and calmly. A 
man goes into a corn-field, and robs it of a hun- 
dred barrels of corn, valued at three hundred dol- 
lars ; he is found out, the fact is proved against 
him, but a criminal action will not lay against 
him, because the éars of corn were on the stalks. 
—The same man goes into another field, here he 
finds the corn already pulled to his hand, and. he 
carries off u singte bushel—here is a most hein-. 
ous offence, and the law sentences him to the 
Penitentiary ; for the unjust discrimination of the 
law holds, that no felony can be consummated 
where an article is growing, with the solitary ex- 
ception made in behalf of Tobacco, the most 
abused and favored of all plants. To takea 
growing plant of tobacco, a thing which all can do 
without, is theft—to steal corn, wheat, rye or any 
other vegetable thing necessary to sustain human 
life,is no theft. The fact is, the law is absurd, 
partial and unjust. All the productions of the 
soil, as well as those of the forest should be protee+ 
ted, whether growing, gathered, or felled ; tobsc- 
co as well as corn; but there should be no one 
article exclusively protected; all laws, tending to 
restrain depredations upon human rights, to be 
just, should be general, And above all, the law 
should never throw its panoply atound the:dis-" 
honest to shield him from punishment. As’ the 
law now stands, it offers a positive inducement to 
the dissolute and immoral—to the idle and.the 
worthless, to prey upon the property ‘of the"hiee- 
est and industrious. In fine, were the “Stais’'to 
grent bounties for the promotion of such objecte, 
she could not more effectually encourage acts of 
moral felony, than is done through the folly‘of 
her present discrimination, . 





Large Pigt-Bamuel Demond, Jr, of ‘Rat- 
land, raised’ and fattened two ‘pigs, which : 
killed March 19, aged eleven and a half months, 





and weighed'859 and $35 Ibs. Total, 694 tbs: 















ORUS MULTICA 

Copy of aletter from Jus. W. Atkinson, Esq. of 
North Carolina, to Wm Prince and Sons, proprie- 
tors of the Nurseries ai Flushing, dated January 
11th, 1888; transmitted to the editor of the Far- 
mét and Gardener for publication — 


__ _Gentlemen—Y ours of 26th December, reques- 
pg me to make you acquainted with my success 
wwith the Morus Multicaulis is before me. 

The 2000 plants purchased from you in Nov. 
1836, were set out in April, 1837, in ordinary soil, 
from which we have about 10,000 plants of from 

“five to six feet high. We have another nursery, 
wthe.’soil of which is richer than the one we set 
eethe- plants. in .we. purchased from you. The 
ants in this nursery are from seven to nine feet 
igh. Our trees are standing in the nurseries 
“without any protection, and have not received any 
\.injaty from the frost, with the exception of a few 
buds near the end of the limbs, which did not 
have time to ripen. Experience has established 
the following facts, touching the growing of the 
Morus Multicaulis in North Carolina. ‘That ei- 
, ther from layers or cuttings they will reach a 
height of from 5 to 9 feet in one summer, agree- 
able to the quality of the soil. That it is notne- 
“cessary to move them from the nursery,nor to 
“protect them in any way during winter. That 
those. planted in a richer soil may be slighily in- 
jured by the frost in consequence of their grow- 
ing later in the fall, while those planted in a 
‘ soil will mature sooner, and receive no in- 
jury. That any person desirous of raising the 
Morus Mulieaulis for the purpose of feeding the 
silk worm, may, from a small quantity of cut- 
tings, produce any quantity that they may etand 
« im need of, in a few years, with as little attention 
fas they could raise a crop of corn. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 
We take great pleasure in copying the follow- 
‘ ing essay on this interesting subject from the Ohio 
Farmer. 1 is fromthe pen of A. S. Chew, Esq. 
a gentleman alike distinguished for his enlighten- 


ed zeal, praelical knowledge, and theoretical at- 
- tainments. 
We ful'y concur in opinion with those who 
¢a high estimate on the production of silk, 
* as an object of individual industry throughout the 
fanks of American farmers. It should be the 
farmer’s firm determination—to buy nothing that 
“he can uce—to produce every article of use in 
“domestic ecotiomy, or in the arts, which will 
“werd him a liberal emolument for his time, ex- 
_penses and labour. He should at all events make 
athe determination—ta buy less in amount than he 
had to seli—an inviolable maxim. By such a 
march in the path of prosperity, and 
i will be progressive, and the attain- 
» ment of high rural-enjoyment, and true domestic 
comfort will be substantial. By a reversed course 
his tribute to the merchant, the manofacturer, &c. 
will form a bond of pecuniary slavery, that will 
tarnish the brightness of his moral powers—con- 
- fase ris intellectual operations—blast his prospect 
of success in business, and will finally become the 
winding sheet of all the joys that cheer the heart, 


“a 








and nerve the arm of the prudent and the diligent 
man. 

The same remarks will hold if applied to 
national policy. We pay an exorbitant tribute to 
the foreign merchant, and producer, for the single 
article of silk. This should not be. Facis have 
forcibly evinced; and experience is daily illustra-} 
ting the demonstration, that this elegant article of 
domestic usefulness may be profitably furnished 
by the American culturist, and prepared by the 
American manufacturer. By an established con- 
vietion of the fact, we are prompted to make all 
laudable exertions to promote the culture of the 
mulberry, anid illustrate the method of raising, 
feeding, and treating the silk worm. A. S. Chew, 
the editor of the Ohio Farmer, has for the last few 
years made the culture of the Mulberry, and pro- 
duction of silk his particular study, and objects of 
his personal attention. From what we have seen 
of his essays on these subjects, we believe that 
they will be perused with pleasure, and the valuable 
instructions they convey will be duly appreciated 
by all to whom they may be presented. . We will 
therefore transfer his essays on the Morus Mul- 
ticatlis, or Chinese Mulberry to our columns, 
that the readers of the Culturist may avail them- 
selves of the rich results of his experience in the 
culture of this truly valuable plant. 

Morus Mutticavtis.—“With the bare men- 
tion this plan‘ is said to be highly prized and much 
cultivated by the descendants and disciples of 
Confucius, we will observe, it was first introduced 
into Europe by Monsier Perrottet, a travelling 
botanist from France, about twelve years since, 
and that it would seem from the published ac- 
counts to have been extensively cultivated in that 
country. From France it was introduced into 
the United States about ten years since, either by 
Dr. Felix Pascalis, or Mr. William Prince, or per- 
haps by both of those gentlemen; and it is found 
to be peculiarly adapted tu the soil and climate of 
all portions of our wide-spread country. An 
opinion may be formed of the estimation in which 
itis held, when itis known that the millions of spe- 
cimens of it which are now to be found in Europe 
and America, are all derived from two plants, in- 
troduced into France scarce twelve years since. 
It is believed that its introduction into this country 
was the commencement of a new agricultural era, 
the moral effects of which will at least be coeval 
with our existence as 4 nation. 

A better opinion cannot be given of its peculiar 
value than will be found in the Janguage of Mons. 
Perrottet, in the “Annals of Fromont.” 

“Among the number of Mulberries now cultivat- 
ed by the Chinese, for the education of silk worms, 
the Morus Multicaulis appears to be the most 
esteemed of all, not only for the facility with which 
it fs propagated and grows, but still more for the 
essentially nutritive property which the leaves 
possess. We have been enabled to verify this 
important fact during the five years which we 
passed in Senegal.* * * The characters which 
essentially distinguish this mulberry from other 
varieties, are those which result, 1st, from the re- 
markable propefly which the roots possess of 
throwing up small, flexible stalks, without form- 
ing a principal trunk; 2d, from the remarkable 
development which the thin tender and soft 
leaves steadily acquire, and the promtitude with 





which they are renewed.” * * * 
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If it is proposed to make a nursery of yo 








plants, the beginner should provide himself with 
seeds, or cullings, or plants for layering. The 
seeds of this variety are very rare in this country, 
and the purchaser is so liable to disappointment 
from the tricks and knavery both of foreign and 
domestic dealers, that it is not advisable to. rely on 
them alone, and it is doubtful whether this should 
be done, even though one is possessed of seeds 
which he knows to be genuine. Seeds have been 
suld in this country by respectable men, at endr- 


mous prices, warranted to be genuine, which have 


proved to be inferior varieties of the mulberry, Jn 
other cases they have never germinated, and in 
other cases they have produced cabbayes and 
turnips, as was the case with a lot once planied 
ourselves. Added to these objections, it is sup- 
posed with much appearance of truth, that this 
variety has been much modified by the peculiar 
culture given to it in foreign countries, and it is 
doubted therefore whether the variety is produced 
genuine from the seeds. Some of our plants pro- 
duced fruit last season, and we have a few seedg 
carefully preserved which perhaps will enable us 
to test the questiun to our own satisfaction at feast, 
But even supposing seeds known to be genuine 
could be procured, and that from the seeds the 
genuine variety could be obtained, it is doubted 
whether plants can be produced with the same 
facility and rapidity as they may with cuttings and 
layers. 

The seeds should be soaked in water from 24 
to 36 hours, kept at blood heat—then rolled in 
ground plaster or dry ashes, and planted in rows 
in beds at the distance of two feet—the ground 
having first been well manured, dug deep, and 
finely pulverized. They should be kept free from 
weeds, and should be watered whenever from 
drought they may require it. If necessary they 
should be thinned out. They will, in a favorable 
season, grow about three feet high, and should be 


transferred to nursery beds the ensuing spring, | 


where they have more air and room. 

The method of raising from cuttings in nursery 
beds is with us a favorite plan. We manure, and 
throw up the beds lightly about 4 feet wide, by 50 
or 100 feet long, like garden beds for vegetables, 
The cuttings of two or three buds each are inseri- 
ed in the ground in a slanting direction, nearly its 
entire Jength, the earth being carefully pressed a- 
bout them with the fingers.—The plants stand 
about ten inches apart, in rows which are two 
feet apart. When planted in this way,and kept 
free from weeds, they will grow from three to six 
feet in height the first season in this climate, and 
will be nearly one inch thick at the ground. 

It is our practice tu take them up im the fall, 
about the time the autumnal frosts are to be ex- 
pected. We then put them in close heaps upright, 
with soil about their roots, under shelter of a 
temporary shed of boards or thatch, open at the 
ends and sides, where they remain until the close 
of Indian summer, when they are moze effectually 
protected by placing them in cellars or ia pit. 
As young plants from cattings generally continue 
to grow until arrested by the frosts, the sap 
vessels being full, they are very liable to receive 
injury; but by placing them where they may be 
protected they have more time to ripen before 





winter comes upon them; and as these nlants 
would necessarily be taken from the nursery beds 
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_ _ 
them to the plantation the ensuing 
pron ry taking up in the fall, the work of the 
oer ooding year is anticipated; and putting them in 
cellars and in pits will be found to be bet slight 
additional labor. After this they will ripen their 
wood each season, and will no longer require 
taking up—ot they will be cut down near the 
und, as is recommended by M. Perrottet and 
others, and as practised by us, and they are then 
safe, because the root in a dry soil is never injured. 
The tops so cut off may be secured in sand or 
moss in a cellar, or be buried to the depth of a 
foot in the ground in the field, and in the spring 
ey are ready for new nurseries of cuttings, 

Another way of increasing and propagating this 

tisby ayers. We have practised two ways 
of doing this, which vary only as to the time of 
doing it, and they may both be followed in con- 
nection with the beds of cuttings. 

First, by Spring layers. This is effected by 
taking a well-rooted plant, with a single straight 
sialk,and laying it horizontally in a furrow in the 
early part of April. The root is to be carefully 
covered with mould, say four inches deep, and the 
stalk from one to two inches. In the same fur- 
row, at the head or crown of the first stalk so 
covered, lay the root of another plant, and cover 
the rootand stalk as before. The whole furrow 
béing completed, at the distance of six feet plant 
another furrow, and so on throughout the field. 
Keep the ground clean through the season. Many 
ofthe-buds on each stalk will throw up shoots 
which will grow from four to eight feet high be- 
fore autumn, and: which will be an inch or more 
thick at the ground, and the wood will ‘be fully 
ene mature. The stalk of this plant has also 

other kind of buds, those which produce the leaf 
and branches, which we call the radicle bud. It 
is perceivable in the shape of a small knob just 
below the leaflet bud, and this, when covered 
throws out a root. Besides these radical buds, 
the bark of the Multicaulis is covered with little 
brown spots, which are rough and perceptible to 
the naked eye. Each one of these also, when 
covered, sends out fibrous roots, and the whole 
sialk covered in the Spring, will be found to have 
been converted into a root, with thousands of 
fibres attached to it, In the fall uncover this root, 
and with a sharp knife or instrument, separate 
eath shoot.—The root of the original plant may 
bepreserved, and it will furnish an excellent stool 
for the next year’s operations. ‘This method of 
propagation will yield about ten fold increase. ‘Tt 
ie the best way to produce health s vigorous plants, 
which we have ever practiced, and is pethaps 
prefetable to the method by cuttings, The labor 
of taking up and separating thé plants in the fall 
is tonsiderable. Jt is best done by two men, one 
on each side of the furrow, with spades, but this 
Gane in the fall, is counterbalanced by the 

cility with which the planting is done in the 
, The stigar béet will be cultivated this year to 3 
considerable extent, not merely for the purpose of 
riiaking’sugar, but as food for animals. For the 
latier purpose it is equally good a8 the mangold 
Wurtzel, and has this decided advantage over it— 
asa table beet it is delicious, being sweet and de- 
lieate in flavor, and altogether free fram that ear- 
thy taste complained of by many, 











BEST TIMBER FOR PUMP. LOGS. 

Frienp Tucker—It may be thought too aspir- 
ing by some, foran old man of 82 years of age to 
begin to write for newspaper inquirers, but steing 
some inquities and communications in several of 
the numbers of this year’s Genesee Farmer, respect- 
ing the best method of conducting water in logs to 
the place desired, | would inform friend South-hill, 
as | have had some experience in conducting the 
water to my house froma distance, near forty 
years, in logs, the sort of timber! used, and the) 
manner of laying the logs, in as concise a manner 
as I can, and the length of time they have been in 
operation, from actual experience. The timbers 
used were all poplar (or what is called the tulip 
tree,) except three logs, twoof which wete white 
oak, the other of chestnut—-all green, with the bark 
on, of the size of from one foot to fifteen inches in 
the butt‘end, and not less than eight inches in the 
topend. They were bored with an auger of two 
and a quarter inches, and put together similar to a 
pump; but without any iron bands. They were 
put in a trench three feet deep, in the year 1797, 
the 8th mo. They answered. every purpose } 
could expect, until 1880, at which time some of 


the joints began toleak. Inthe year 1885, 1 had] 


them taken up, as they were not likely to convey 
a sufficient quantity of water. The distance from 
the spring house to the head of the spring, was $$ 
poles, and the descent three feet... The end of the 
pipe in the spring house was 18 inches higher than 
the rest, until within $ or 4 poles of the spring 
head, for the purpose of keeping ‘the .air out, to 
prevent it from rotting, The logs were from.fif- 
teen to.twenty-eight feet long. When taken up, 
it appeared that the deficiency was at the joints, 
the hole being worn to the size of four, and some 
five inches, which originally was but twoand a 
quarter inches. A number of the joints were worn. 
entirely through, the small end having been taper- 
ed to join them tagether. I had the pipes Jaid the 
second time, with timber similar to the first, one 
half new logs, the other half were of the best and 
largest of the old logs that had been in $8 years, 
and appeared to be jn good condition. 

I had them laid in a different manner; all the logs, 
were cut square at the ends, and were joined to- 
gether by a band or a ring of iron from seven to 
eight inches in the clear, three inches broad and 
one-eighth thick, sharpened at both edges and 
drove in between the ends of the logs soas to leave 
an opening between of half an inch, which was 
filled with slacked lime before covering, to prevent 
the iron from rust.. In order ‘phere the bands 
extend equally in both logs, I hada chisel made 
the same circle of the bands, three inches’ wide, 
and drove in each end of the'log one itichi, previ- 
ous to putting them togéther:—T here’ has not been’ 
the least appearance of any deficiency at this time? 

A Pennvsivanita Farmer. “' 
Wood Lawn, 4th mio. 10th, 1838. “Gen. Far: 


BEET SUGAR. “ 

We have great pleasure’ in dannowncing'to the 
agricultural public’ an important distovery, madé 
by a gentleman in this vicinity, in the manufactareé 
of sugar from Beets.’ ft has beeft the’ result of terj 
years study and experiment. Samples of the suger 
made by this process, fit stallised‘and of ‘ds 
good a quality as the common Havana white sugar, 
and disinfected as far as we could perceive of any 


Jof the earthy taste, qhich has been 80 strongly 


objected to in beet sugar, Wehave s6én; unt wer 
have seen 6 much of the process and such resulte’ 
of the process as to feave little doubts of its sue!” 
cess. : f > 4 is oeta Ww 
The advantages premised by this mode are thé: 
following: i rie : botivy of 
_ 1. It'ts adapted to obtain fron the-raw material” 
eight or ten per cent. of ‘sugar—or ae aiicl? as it’ 
Naas wes fos ‘. cee aaa ne 
2. raw material is put in estate of presefva-: 
tion so that the sugar can he mandfadiured at® 
season of the year, at thée’conveniente of the Par 
mer. wt Rae SNSv ag 
3: The process is simple and easily understood, 
4. [t requires no expensive tmachinery; ‘and’ 
though improved machinery watld’ fwvihtate thee 
process, yet it can be made @ advantage with Noy 
other machinery than what is tobe found in every: 
farmer’s kitchen. ‘iad poms U6 
5. At present prices of labor arid stgar is 
reason ic. believe thst every fatmer can raise ahd 
manofactnre his own sugar at'a very smallexpense* 
compared with what the purchase of sugar from’ 
the stores now costs hiru. ’ +39 Te 
__ A patent for this invention and discovery isnow’ 
in the process of being procuredyand ivis confidénte’ 
ly expected that rights to matinfaéture will be for’ 
sale’ at sucha rate as to palit im the powerof 
every industrious farmer 10 make his'own’ 
The gentleman, who has ’ for” the ipateht, 
ee ses that the rights shill ‘be for sale sexsonax! 
ly this sumner.” We ) ' 


therefore 
‘hat the farmet#in Mas will be r 
take advantage “of ft ‘by’ 
beet. In any event the value of the root , 


ing stock will amply repay, If good crop isobs' 
iarnedlythe beer of caltivation. We dndere 
stand that sugar beét séed Of the’ best qualityis tm 
be obtained at the ‘New England Farmer Office, 
No. 52 North Market street, aadowe- at, 


. 









other seed stores in the’éity. “" ©") “HROO, he 
April 30, 1838. New ‘Farmer, ' 
| ie es “Row vidadiecm 
ON THE GERMIN ATINGOF eid 
Seed aften fail’ to Sade yctone ris 
often’ faulted, for vending bad’ seeds; 
sacle us oothy p00; ut emanate 
not growing js owing to” 
To induce germine 
and & certain témperatdre,” 


or’ until the’foot'¢ati’ draw’ 
soil. “The'firet effeevof the & 
| upon Whe weed is; toch 
‘vert its starch into 












- roper food of the 

t become dry, jts to be 
stroyed; but if these agents are permiuédso exert 
their influence, the contents the of et will swe 
by degrees, and the first point of te’ futare “root 

‘| having formed, breaks shell ina down- 
ward direction, and about the simie time the'first 
oint of the fuvire’ ‘forth in att 
arog 3 “THe i wa same 
ate 08 i ‘ow 
they are ti’the Of the peed, bio ew 


Now it often happens, that when seeds 


od hn te al 
| ty they Yass” f a vs = 10 fiw ysrts 
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mentation, and the earth not being pressed upon 
them, and dry weather ensuing, the moisture is 
abstracted, and’ the seeds perish. ‘Too much moist- 
ure is also often destructive to the vital principle 
of seeds—ani others again are buried too deep to 
be vivified by solar and atmospheric influence, 
The fires abject in planting, therefore, should be 
to place the seed just so far under the surface, and 
so to cover it with earth, as shall barely secure to 
it aconsiant supply of moisture. There are many 
seeds; a8.0f the carrot, parsnip, orchard grass, &c. 
which if not previously steeped, or the soil well 
pulverized and pressed upon them, fail to grow for 
want.of moisture, Hence, in sowing orchard grass, 
it is-found prudent to spread it upon a floor and 
eprinkle it with water, before it is sown, and to 
paes @ roller over the ground after the seed is 


sown. . And hence, in light garden mould, it is| 


advisable to press, with the hoe or spade, the earth 
upon all light seeds after they are sown. 

‘ But we would draw the attention of the farmer, 
as well as of the gardener, to another mode of pre- 
venting. failure and disappointment in the growth 
of certain seeds—and that is, by sprouting them 
before.they areplanied. This may be convenient- 
ly done with Indian corn, pumpkins, mangold 
waurtzel, beets, &¢, on the farm, and with melons, 
cucumbers, beans, peppers, and a great number of 
of other seeds which are assigned to the garden. 

The-mode.of doing it with the field seeds we 
hare aamed is this ; steep the seed twelve or twen- 
ty bourse in water-of a tepid or warm temperature 
Saphetenp-erqrandn assiow ies ight sod. pre- 

é Ae excinde the light and pre- 

vent their drying, or in a dark cellar or room, and 
the.radieles or. roots will. shoot in a few days, and 
amy shen be planted without injury. Being obli- 
ged te saspend our planting fur four days, on ac- 
count of rain, we fownd-our seed, which had been 
previously and set by in a dark room; 
with radicles two or three inches long. It was 
planted with: batdittle ineonvenience, and did re- 
markably well. Mr J. Nott sprouted a part of 
his carn last year, while a part of the seed was 
what is worthy the particular 

neticeatthe farmer, he assures us that the sprout- 
ed.corn, was not imjured by the wire worm, while 
the-wasteeped seed. was seriously injured, although 
planted-by.the sideofeach other, Mr Nott ac- 
counts. forthe. difference in this way : The wire- 
jt and feeds upon and destroys 

poe = matin pt pp ff atlyrt 
not being to thetaste of the worm, the insect at- 
tecked the solid.part of the kernel, where its pro- 
=a i prmehe frome tin set 
retard,ite growth. Mr. Nott sprouted his 
he yseurtzel seed, and planted it so late as 
27th June... Almost every seed grew, and the 
erop. might, be called 2 good one early in Sep- 
Fo sprou t.gariden, seede, procure two sods, of 
equal size, say eighteen inches square ; lay ane 
down, in the.corner. of the kitchen chimney, grass 
lay. your eeeds upon it, if small wrap them 
‘of. brown, paper; then place the other 
sad ppon them, grass up—water well with warm 
ater, and the.seeds will sprout in twenty -four te 


= 


+i There..is one-menifess advaniage in: sprouting 
enaterc tetanin rain qnednens, and shows whether 
they will or will not grow. A small quantity ol 


° 





seed corn, submitted to this test before planting, 
would in many instances prevent great loss to the 
farmer.— Cultivator. 





{For the Farmer and Gardener.} 
Woopsipk, May 15, 1838. 
Dear Sir—According to promize I send you 

a statement of the produce in milk and butter of 
my Short Horn Durham Heifer, Blossom. Her 
keep during the time was the same as my cows 
always get, and nothing more. The grass was 
short at the time, or I think she woald have giv- 
en more. She is three years old this summer, and 
was bred by Charles Henry Hall, Esqr. of New- 
York. I have a bull calf from her by Mr. Hall’s 
Comet. 1 think it as fine an animal of its age (6 
weeks) as ] have ever seen. 

Blossom was got by Fex’s Regent, dam Leon- 
ora, (imported by Alderman Feris of New York,) 
by a son of Lancasier; grand dam out of Elvira 
by Young Phenomenon, by Favorite, &c. 

Fox’s Regent was got by the imported Regent, 
dam Snow Drop, begotten in England by Fitz 
Favorite, out of the celebrated cow Blanche. 

Of Leonora, (the dam of Blossom,) Mr. Hall 
says, * Leonora is now in my possession; is a 
great and constant milker, and indeed one of the 
best cows | ever owned.” 

Bilossom’s milk was carefully measured at eve- 
ry milking,and kept entirely separate from the 
rest, 


Statement of Blossom’s milk for one week. 


The ist day she gave 16} quarts; 2nd, 17}; 
Sd, 18}; 4th, 184; 5th, 194; 6th, 204; Tth, 20. 
Total, 131 quarts, or within a fraction of 19 quarts 
per day. e above when churned made 10} Ibs. 
of as handsome butter as you ever saw, which is 
certainly pretty fair for a heifer with her first 
calf. You will perceive she was on the increase 
during the week we triedher. Asa week has e- 
lapsed since, I had it measured again to day, when 
she gave 24 quarts, which for the week would 
give us 163 quarts, and in th? same ratio as the 
other made 10} Ibs. butter, this would yield 13 
Ibs. per week. 

I have also another Durham cow that yields 20 
quarts per day, at the present time. Our imported 
bull Mazwell grows finely, and is the admiration 
of all who see him. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. CANBY. 


GOOD DISCOVERY. 

Some. six or seven weeks ago, when the water 
of the Schuylkill was so yellow and turbid, and 
all the conduits from Fairmount ran discolored 
streams, the following discovery, which we find 
in the London Morning Chronicle, would have 
been a blessing. as it may always be henceforth. 
A Mr. James Richards, of Dumbleton, writing to 
the editor, observes; “I have discovered a cheap 
filter to.cleanse river water, which you will oblige 
me to comnunicate to the public, as it may be 
usefulto the inhabitants of London, Westminster, 
and other.districts where clean soft water is pre- 
ferred to dirty or hard water. Jt is nothing more 
than a bag made of unbleached calico, in the 
form of an inverted cone, attached to a small 
wooden hoop, and in this country ealled a drep- 
ping bag. J is first saturated with water, after- 





wards pulverised charcoal is thinly spread 

the inside of it with a diddging-boe cash te 
cooks. Atfirst,a part of the charcoal will 
through the pores of the bag with the water, but 
by continuing to fill it full with the same water, ° 
and adding charcoal, in a few minutes it will ‘i 
come as clear as spring water. 

To prevent the charcoal being washed from 
the pores of the bag in filling it, place another bag 
inside it, and dredge a emall quantity of pnlveri. 
zed charcoal into it. The cost of both bags js 
under one shilling, and the two 1 send you wiff 
cleanse from 50 to 60 gallons daily, if it be sup. 
plied with water from a pipe and regulaied bya 
stop-cock, and more in proportion to the size of 
the bag ; but, as their cost is little, they can be in- 
creased in size and in number as may be requi- 
red. Ihave used these filters the last month, and 
hope the use of them may add to the comfort of 
others. This plan, it will be seen, is extremely 
simple, and within the means of every citizen. 
Why should it not be generally adopted in Phil- 
adelphia ?— Phil. Gaz. 


[From the Genesee Farmer.} 


FIRE BLIGHT. 

Mr. Tucker—lI have this day noticed an article 
in your Farmer of the Sist ult. controverling my 
theory of the cause of the Fire Blight, by Mr, 
Lazell of Ohio. From the general tenor of hia 
communication, I am quite satisfied that he is ig- 
norant of the true blight, and that his trees died 
solely from the effects of cold; the consequences 
would be nearly alike in both cases. If a frost 
should destroy all the leaf buds after they were 
expanded and in full vigor of sap, there would be. 
a strong exertion of vitality to renew them by 
pushing out new leaflets; and in all those cases 
in which there were few, and nota sufficient nume 
ber to elaborate the ascending sap, a stagnation en- 
sues, fermentation commences, the whole mass is 
vitiated, and the tree dies. his is all right, aud 
according to the laws of necessity. Moreover, 
Mr. L’s case is not a solitary one, and in no way 
varies from many other instances which oreur 
from the destruction of the leaves by the canker- 
worm, the catterpillar, or any other case in which 
trees are denuded of their leaves. 

Now, what are the facts with respect to the 
blight now known as a specific disease. It has 
prevailed through the whole Eastern states for the 
last twenty years,and so severe have its ravages 
been in the neighborhood of Boston, that maay 
of the old and fine varieties are in danger of be- 
coming extinct. For the information of those 
parts of the country where it does not pre- 
vail, I will here state the manner in which it com- 
mences. Some years some particular neigh- 
borhoods are more subject to it than others, but 
in no one year, for the last twenty, has one pass 
without my observing more or less of its ravages, 
which, I think, is conclusive, that severe — 
were not, and could not be, the sole cause of she 
disease. Jt commences in July, generally, and . 
continues to affect trees during all the hat wi 
ther of summer; it commences at the end of a twig 
perhaps only six inches long, or it may first affect 
two or three feet; the leaves wilt, as though they 
were severed from the main branch; they imme= 
dately turn black, as does also the cambium, aad 
shorily the whole wood, accompanied by a smell 
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cisely like green wood and leaves when scor-| grass in their meadows, may avoid this poisonous] shanld be plented out, or placed in their natural - 
= and from which it derives the name | substance by letting it stand until about the time} position, and they will prodace’an abundance of. 


fire 
chal Might ; a whole branch is shortly affected, 


and finally the whole tree. [t may be effectually 
stopped in its early stages, by cutting off the dis- 
eases! branch down to some point where a hea!- 
thy limb branches off. Its appearance is sudden, 
without any warning, and those who wish to pre- 
serve fine fruit where the disease prevails, must 
not tely upon praying to Hercules, but must watch 
also, and act promptly, [It attacks the Apple, the 
ince, and the Pear, exclusively as far as my 
observation goes. I am not balky, Mr. Editor, 
and 1 do not “ give it up,” from the case cited by 
Mr. L. 1 still assert, and most fuily believe, that 
no tree was ever struck with the real fire blight, 
until it had arrived at the period and age of blos- 
soming ; and that no branch or twig was ever af- 
fected with it,except a decayed and diseased fruit, 
ofits process was at its extremity. If it does, 
my theory falls to the ground, and I will back out 
so short that it shall be a caulion to all specula- 
tive theorists hereafter. But if any person will 
show a well attested case to the contrary, I here- 
by engage to exhibit to him the secret and hidden 
arcana of nature, and the modus operandi by 
which she changes wheat into chess, which |! 
think, is a disparity of information worth the at- 
tempting a pretty full and close observation of the 
disputed points. PYRUS. 
Littoria Farm, Greece, April 20, 1838. 





[From the same.] 
HOOF-AIL. 


Mr. Tucker—Information relative to the Hoof 
Ail among neat cattle, which is prevailing to a con- 
siderable extent in different parts of our State, as 
to cause and remedy, has been sought for with 
some anxiety, especially by those whoare suffer- 
ers. Various opinions have been formed respec- 
ting this distemper and the cause ; which, if as- 
cerfained, may prevent the loss of many valuable 
cattle in fature. Having taken much pains to get 
all the important information relative to the cause, 
as well by my own observation as by facts recei- 
ved from statements of other individuals livingin 
different parts of the country, | am the more con- 
firmed in the belief, and that beyond a doubt, 
that it is ergot, commonly called smut, which is 
produced on June or spear grass, looking like the 
same kind of substance produced on rye, only 
sihaller in kernel. The last summer, more was 
discovered on this grass than has been before in 
this vicinity in about sixteen years; which fact 
has been ascertained by my own careful ex- 
amination. There has not been a single case 
of this disease, to my knowledge, in this part 
of ‘the country since the winter of 1821-2, 
the time alluded to above,.till this present season. 
Ivis now prevailing in adjoining neighborhoods to 
this, to a considerable extent, where a remedy has 
been discovered, which has not failed to eure in 
every instance where it has been applied, unless 
the disease was too far advanced, in which case 
the cattle would be of but little use if cured. 

‘T fully agree with a communication in the 8th 
No.of the present volume of your valuable pa- 
re t, signed by Dan. Bradley of Marcellus, that the 

e may be effectually prevented by not feed- 
ing hay containing ergot. Those who hare Juné 





timothy and clover is ripe, when the ergot will 
fall off, and the hay can be made and fed to cattle 
without the fear of hoof-ail ; in this way the dis- 
ease has been prevented in this neighborhood. 

So certain are many in this place, that ergot 
produced on June grass is the cause of this dis- 
ease, that it is proverbially called slip hoof, which 
is as appropriate a name perhaps as shin plasters 
for small bills. 

It is firmly believed by some, that from one to! 
two pecks of salt thrown on a common load of 
hay, being made of one third June grass, contain- 
ing as much ergotas last summer produced, when 
stored away, will prevent this dreadful distemper. 
Those that have been in the habit of sprinkling 
salt on their hay as above described, have not 
been subject to loss in any instance within my 
knowledge with the above named disease, and not 
very frequently with any other disease common a- 
mong neat cattle. 

Being more accustomed to handling the plough 
than the pen, you can account for this disconnec- 
ted and unpolished communication ; but being 
desirous to benefit my brother farmers in their ag- 
ricultural pursuits, rather than preceptive learning; 
I have been prompted to forward this comm ni- 
cation to you, with the following remedy for hoof 
ail, which was put into my hands a few days 
since, and by request I send it to you fur publi- 
cation. ALLEN PALMER. 

Five Corners, Genoa, Cay Co. April 28, 1838. 


As there is at the present time prevailing among 
neat stock, to a considerable extent, a disease call- 
ed hoof-ail, the subscriber, therefore, has been 
prompted from philanthropic motives for the good 
of others, to present to the public a sure and ef- 
fectual antidote for this, heretofore, incurable dis- 
ease. It is but recently that the subscriber has 
discovered this simple but valuable remedy, and 
he has thoroughly tested its efficacy, and the rem- 
edy as yet has proved effectual in evezy instance, 
when applied in season ; therefore, he can with 
great confidence recommend it to the public. Dis- 
solve salt in warm water until it becomesso thick 
that it will no longer dissolve, and when warm 
apply it to the parts affected. If the disease is of 
long continuance, salt should be given until it op- 


erates as physic. 
WILLIAM H. PALMER. 
Genoa, April 20, 1888. + 


CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES. 
From Reynolds & tateham's Catalogue. 
BORECOLE AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The curled Borec+le, or Scotch Kail, is a spe- 
cies of cabbage, with finely curled and fringed 
leaves. It is very hardy, and is cultivated in gar- 
dens for early greens, and in fields for sheep and 
cows. 

The Brussels Sprouts have large wrinkled 
leaves, at the base of which are produced small 
heads or sprouts early in spring. “This and the 
preceding should be sown and transplanted like 
winter cabbages, and at the commencement of 
winter, they may be taken up and put in a cellar, 
or if growing on dry sandy svil, they may be bent 








down and the tops nearly covered with earth, then 
slightly covered with litter. Early in spring'they 


fine sprouts for greens. 
BROCCOLI AND CAULIFLOWER. : 

These two plants of the cabbage tribe, so néar- 
ly resemble each other in some of their varieties,’ 

at it is difficult to decide as to which mame they 
belong. The Cauliffower, end the Cape varieties 
of Broccoli, can be raised almost as, readily: as 
cabbages, and it would seem that nothing was 
wanting but a knowledge of their delicious quali- 
ties, to bring them into general cultivation: r 

European gardeners produce fine heads of Broc~. 
coli and Cauliflower at all times during the whole 
year. They sow the seed in September, to: raise 
plants for early spring planting, but in this couns.: 
try the winters are-so severe, that it is difficult: to. 
preserve the plants, and this course is not often 


adopted. “Fhe ustial manner is to sow the seed im: < 


a hot bed in March or Apnil, for early plants, and« 
in the open ground in May, end transplant like. 
eabbager, when the plants are of a sufficient size. 
The soil for Broccoli and Cauliflower must be 
very rich and well manured. ‘The plants when’ 
growing should be frequently hoed and watered: 
occasivnally in dry weather. Strong plants shat) 
do not head before severe frosts, will frequently 
produce fine heads in winter, if set in a. cellar: 
with the roots in eand or earth. 313 
Much depends on the manner in whieh these: 
vegetables are cooked ; and their excellence is oft 
ten destroyed by an ignorant or careless: manner: 
of preparing them for the table: . The head or: 
flower should be cut while it is close and fitm'; 
trim off the outside leaves, then wash it-and tie dt: 
up_ in a clean linen cloth, and boil in plenty. of 
water with a little salt, until a fork will readily én 
ter the stem, which will be: im fifteen or twenty. 
minutes, then take it up, deain Outthe water, and: 
serve with gravy or melted* butter.’ 


RHUBARBOR PIG PLANT. un be 
This is @ perennial, cultivated for ite large 

stalks, which are much esteemed for making tartay 
pies, &e. early in ‘epring: The seed tates 
best when sown in the fall, but will often da swell! * 
if sown early in the Spring, on rich mellow sally! 
not too dry. The young plants should be 
fully watered in dry a re a from ve- 


4 


ry hot sun. When a 'yearold they should be 
transplanted into deep rich soil about three deep 
apart. The leaves should not, be-cut until the 
plauts are two year old. 1 ae 
_ Mets | 

SEAKAML. | ‘ecig teow 

This is a perennial plant of the: enbbage teibay 
and derives its name from the cireumstanceaf ite — 


rope. It is cultivated for the young shdéote whieh 
are produced early in the spring, and'wheniblanch+ 
ed and rightly prepared are very delicious: ©» +» 

The seed is énélosed in a chell, which shopld 
be broken before sowing. ‘I should be sown..ia 
the spring, and the plenwtransplanted.wheneyeag 
old, or the seed sate sown at once where they 
are to remain. ‘Phe bed shoukt be «nude» weep 
deep ad rich, and the plante set - about eighteen 
inches apart. ‘Phey should not'be cat before tro 
years old. The bed’ should be covered th theifall 
with a good coat of manure, and early in the spring 
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when the plants begin to grow, this should be re- 
meved, and the crows of the plants covered wit 
flower pots or boxes, so as to. exclude the light, 
and blanch the young shoots; or the bed covered 
with six oreightinches of sand or gravel, and 
the shoots taken off below it as fastas they make 
their . 

To Sea Kail for the table, it should be 
first soakedand washed ; then thoroughly boiled, 
and served uplike Asparagus. 


BLUE GRASS. 

Thie grass, which conatitutes the glory of Ken- 
tucky pastures, is esteemed superior to all others 
for grazing. It flourishes only on calcareous soils. 
Opinions and practice vary here, as to the best 
time of sowing it—some preferring September for 
the same reasons, chiefly, which relate to timothy 
or other others preferring February or 
March, to obviate the danger of the tender roots 
being wiater killed. {t is sown either on. wood- 
land’ or open ground—in the latter case most ge- 
nerally afier a succession of exhausting crops in 
old fields. If sown on woodland, the leaves, 
brush.and trash must be raked off or bart ye 
particularly important. to burn the leaves, else 
the seed ion be blown away with them by the 
wind, or if not. blown away, the leaves may pre- 
veut the: seed, reaching the earth, and thus defeat 
their germination. Many of those who sow in 
winiér, prefer casting the seed on the snow, as it 
etiables. them to effect the operation with more 
neatnese and- uniformity. In woodlands, the grass 
must not be grazed the first year, or at all events, 
tijl-efter the seeds have matured. In open land, 
the practice has been adopied by some, of mixing 
timothy and clover with blue grass, in which case 
half albushel of the latter seed to the acre is sufi- 
cient. The advantage resulting from this is, that 
if secures at once, a well covered pasture that will 
bear considerable grazing the first year. The 
blue grasa, in a few years, expels the other grass- 
es, and takes entire ion of the field. On 
Gpea ground, it is frequently sown in March up- 
ow wheat, rye or oats. If the season is favorable, 
itmay--be sown in Aprils but should the wea- 
ther prove dry, a great portion of the seed will be 
lost. it is the practice, we believe, feos gra 
Biers, to put @ given. pasture, as m soc 
mill maintain, Siihogt shifting them during 
thé éeason, as, besides saving labor, it readers the 
cattle more quiet and contenied. Others, howev- 
er, fence off their res into separate divisions, 
to undergo a regular succession of periodical gra- 
zings. This plan secures a constant supply of 
fresh grass, very grateful to the animals, and is be- 
lieved to-be more economicgl, as much less ic 
twampled and rejected by the cattle. The number 
of animals to the aere must depend upon. their 
size and the quality and quantity of grass. The 
graes.on open ground is much more abundant, 
sweet and nutritious, than oa woodland, and con- 


& 
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deeply shaded. The best graziers ex- 
tirpate, qs fast as possible, every tree not valuable 
fortitaber or-wanied for fuel, and some even prune 
of these which are allowed to re- 
But.we shall soon, we hope, be able to 
shie aubiort more at jarge, in some DUG- 





bers which are prepariug, on the grazing and 
stock feeding systems of Kentucky, which we 
trust will prove interesting to all our readers and 
particularly instructive to the farmers in the south- 
ern portion of the state and Tennessee. Although 
we wish well to the tobacco growers on Green 
river,.and would lend our aid to promote their 
particular interests in that pursuit, we wish they 
could be persuaded to adopt in its stad, the graz- 
ing business; for we are confident it is a more pro- 
ductive and certainly a more agreeable and less 
laborious one. Franklin Farmer. 





Cure for Hydrophodia.—Although so many 
cures have been offered to the public for this ap- 
palling disease, most of which have been found 
ineffectual, we are nevertheless emboldened to lay 
before our readers the following remedy, which 
as it comes fortified by proofs of actual and nu- 
merous cures, it is the most worthy of public no- 
tice. The receipt is a3 fullows:—Take a quanti- 
ty of oyster shells and burn them into lime, pul- 
vetise the lime till it becomes an impalpable pow- 
der; take three table spoonsful of this powder and 
beat them up with three eggs; fry this in a com- 
mon pan with sweet oil, and let the patient eat 
the cake when properly baked, in the morning 
fasting, taking care to take no victuals nor the 
least liquid of any kind for six hours after the 
dose has been taken. Repeat this dose for three 
mornings successively. 

This remedy has been used among the French 
Canadians of this Province for :aany years; it is 
prescribed by the Priests frequently, and no in- 
stance of its failure is known, unless in patients, 
where the fits had made their appearance, before 
the exhibition of the medicine. We know of a fa- 
mily in the vicinity of St. Andrews, L. C. three of 
whom were bitten in endeavoring to drag a rabid 
cog from under a bed; the dog made his escape 
out of the house, and bit three of his master’s cat- 
tle and some dogs. ll the cattle and dogs bitten 
were seized with violent symptoms of Hydropho- 
bia, and diad or were killed; the three persons bit- 
ten took the medicine here described and escaped. 
—Another. family had four of its members bitter; 
two of them, interesting young men, tuok hydro- 
phobia and died; the other two after the death of 
their brothers heard of this remedy, took it, and 
never. experienced the slightest symptoms of this 
horrible disease. 

Persons desirous of learning the names of the 
parties above mentioned, and of hearing more ca- 
ses of cure, can be satisfied on this point by call- 
ing at the Courant office.— Canadian Courant. 

Agriculture was the first, and should ever be the 
most esteemed of all pursuits. How happy 
would it be for hundreds and thousands of our 
young men if they could be persuaded that a few 
acres of ground are.a better capital than as many 
thousands of dollars procured by writing their 


ps|aames at the bottom of a negotiable note; and 


what years of misery might be saved if men 
would believe that a dollar actually earned by 
hororeble and healthy labor as farmers and me- 
chanics, is worth a hundred in prospect to be 
gained in trade and speculation.— Farmer. 


Arrogance is a weed that grows mostly on a 
unghill. 








GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MARYLAND: 
By Proresser Ducarst. 
Sec. I. Geological Examination of Kent Co. ’ 
(CONTINUED.) > 3 

The first trials that were made with the black 
marl are those of Mr. Raisin Jones, at the head 
of Churn creek. The micaceous black Sand, the 
composition of which was given in a former’ rp. 
port, was in the first trial of it used fresh from 
the bank and liberally applied to a field in prepe- 
ration for corn; it proved injurious, no doubt in 
consequence of the decomposition of the pyrites 
it contained, which must have given rise to the’ 
formation of sulphuric acid, under circumstanees 
that prevented its immediate neutralization by the 
alkaline substances likewise contained in the sand, 
The same field in wheat the next year had sengi- 
bly improved. Used as a top dressing upon grass 
erops it was beneficial. Mr. Jones who has the 
greatest confidence in the efficacy of this material 
now uses it by forming a compost with stable pitt, 
nure, and the rich earths collected from the fences 
sides. {n this form he has applied it to his corn. 
lands in the proportion of about 150 bushels io 
the acre. - 

A deposite of a similar character with the one 
justreferred to is found at the head of Lloyd's 
creek,on the farm of Mr. Ebenezer Blackstone. 
I visited this farm, in company with Dr. Peregrine 
Wroth on the 5th of June; the marl had been ex. 
tracted from its bed during the preceding fall and 
exposed to the weather the whole winter, it was 
then applied, as an experiment, at the rate of 1-$d 
to 1 shovel full to each corn hill. The season 
was not sufficiently advanced to allow of any re- 
markable. difference in the appearance of .the 
growth on the marled and unmarled portions of 
the field; but the gentleman who accompanied me, 
and myself, as as well as the proprietor, remained 
impressed with the belief that the corn on the 
marled portion, had decidedly a more healthful 
appearance, and we were informed that it had 
been entirely free from the worm, whilst the ad- 
joining portion was as usually infested to a most 
prevoking degree. ‘Desirous of obtaining an ac 
eount of the final result of this experiment, | wrote 
for information, which has been promptly and 
kindly furnished to me in the way of answers to 
the following interrogatories obtained through Dr. 
P. Wroth, of Chestertown, from Mr. E. Black- 
stone— 

Ist Query—When was the micaceous black’ 
sand applied and in what quantity?—Answer. Du- 
ring the latter part of April and through the month 
of May. Half a spade full to the eorn-hill and 
wel as it came from the pit. _ 

2d Query—Was any effect visible in the size 
and colour of the corn, and at what periods of its 
growth?—Answer. It looked green and thriving. 
through the season. The blades partook of the 
injury sustained by my crop generally, in conse 
quence of the cold weather in August. ay 

$d Query —Did you ascertain by actual mese. 
surement any increase of the crop, when compar 
ed with the corn growing on land equally good. 
but not marled?—Answer,. I did not measure to 
ascertain the difference, but the crop, growing on 
that part of my field where the marl was. used, 
was evidently much better then that where it was 





not used, and the corn eared well on poor bill-sides 
without any other menure. ae 
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4th Query—What is your opinion of the value 
of the micaceous black sand from the use you 


“have made of it this year?—Answer. 1 ans so 


much pleased with its effects that I intend apply- 
ing it very extensively next year. I shall keep 
one cart running all the year, and two as often as 
Jean. Jam of opinion that my marl is superior 
to cow yard maoure. 

From these results there can be‘ no doubt of 
the value of the green sand and black marl, as 
agricultural resources, which it would be folly a- 
py longer to neglect. The directions for the use 
ofthe green sand, where it occurs pure and inter- 
mixed with fossil shells, are to apply it liberally 
—say three hundred bushels to the acre. } would 
advise the use of the mixed green sand only on 
stiff soils, and three hundred bushels are then to 
be considered & moderate dressing. As regards 
the use of the black mar/, more caution is requir- 
ed. In all cases perhaps—unless when it contains 
a large admixture of fossil shells—it is advisable 
‘ suffer it to remain exposed to the weather dur- 
ing one season, after which it may be applied to 
the soil without any risk. Twenty loads to the 
acre would probably not be found too much. A 
still more liberal use may be made of itin the farm- 
rard, where, as leisure and oportunities occur, it 
should be hauled and mixed with corn-stocks, 
husks, and, on the plan of Mr. Jones, with the 


- earth collected frem the fence-sides.—In this way 


it will assist in making an excellent conipost, and 


‘a large quantity of manure may in one season be 


accumlated. 
On a previous occasion | had advised the use 


~ ofa material, consisting of disintegrated marine 


shells in sand, that occurs three miles below 
Chestertown, on the farm of Mr. Arthur Merrit, 


_ and of which a similar deposite is found near 
-~Melton Poist on the farm of Mr. Barnard D’Corse. 


It has accordingly been used with entire success, 


"especially on stiff soils. 


The good use that may be made of the contents 
of the Indian shell-banks, tested as it has been by 
‘so many experiments, has been so frequently re- 
ferred to in former reports, thatthey need being 


. alluded to again only to express a regret that they 


are not more generally and abundantly distributed. 

Itis only necessary to add, that no farmer who can 

procure the lime which they yield, at nine cents a 

bushel —the price at which it has hitherto sold,— 
t for a moment to hesitate. 

‘The materials described in the preceding pages 
occur in numerous localities throughoutthe coun- 
try, where they have been indicated to those more 
immediately interested in their use, and are the 
only ones that are known to possess any value. 
Oa the farm of Mr. P. Wethered, near the mouth 
of Turner’s creek, there is a deposite of coarse 
black sand, with impressions of shells, the lime 
of which has, probably by the decomposition of 
the pyrites, of which it contains nodules, been 
converted into su/phate of lime. This deposite 
is overlaid by a ferruginous sand, and rests upon 
a cuarse, also highly ferruginous sand, beneath 
which there may possibly be found a bed of green 
sand. As the sulphate of lime exists bat in a ve- 
ry emall quantity in the sand above described, no 
very great hope of its proving valuable can be en- 


‘tertained, though it would certainly be proper to 
give ita trial. Some specimens of bog-iron-ore 


of good quality were obtained at the head of a 


branch of Worton Creek, on the farm of Mr. Le- 
vy Wroth. 
( To be Continued.) 





Lucerne —Those who feel disposed to try 
their fortune with this valuable grass, can do so 
as soon as the ground is relieved from the frost 
and dampness. Jt should be sown on a dry rich 
soil, which had been previously well cleaned.— 
From 16 to 20 quarts of seeds should besown. 
It may be put in with the spring barley and oats. 
In England and Scotland it is frequently cut four 
times in a season. 
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FOR SALE, 

Two superior DEVON bulls, 4 years old this epring, of 
the purest blocd in the country. fine form and remarka- 
bly large. Any gentleman wishing to procure one will 
find it to his advantage to embrace the present opportuni- 
ty, as they will be sold at the low price of $100 each, de- 
liveratle in Baltimore. 

Applications in writing, post paid, to be made to the 


subscriber. 
EDWD. P. ROBERTS, Baltimore, Md. 
may 29 3t 


NEW BALTIMORE SEED STORE. 


THE Subscriber having located himself in Grant street. 
near Pratt, three doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle's 
Grocery Store, takes this early method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the GAR- 
DEN AND FIELD SEED BUSINESS, and solicits a 
portion of public patronage. He has on hand andintends 
keeping, at ali times, a constant and general assortment of 
the very best FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, a pert 
of the latter, being of the last year’s importation, and all 
the arr of 1837. ‘i ; 

Also GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS, of vert 
ous kinds; a few barrels of ITALIAN Spring WHEAT 
BADEN CORN, raised, and carefully selected by Col. 
Mercer—DUTTON; MANDAN; SIOUX; AND EAR- 
LY SUGAR CORN; CLOVER; TIMOTHY, ORCH- 
ARD, & HERD’S GRASS SEEDS; BUCKWHEAT; 
OATS; MILLET, WHITE DUTCH CLOVER; LU- 
CERNE; TREFOIL; SAINFOIN, ENGL'SH RYE 
GRASS, &c. &e. 

Farmers, Garderfers, Merchants, Captains of Vessels, 
and others, are invited to give him a call, as they ean be 
supplied not only with Field and Garden Sceds of all 
kinds, but also with PLOUGHS; HARROWS; STRAW 
CUTTERS; CORN SHELLERS; WHEAT FANS, 
WHEAT CRADLES, &c. &c., together with all other 
kinds of useful implements of Husbandry, manufactured 
and kept constantly for sale by John T. Durding & Co. 
at their Agricultural Store, also in Grant street. Or- 
ders for articles in the above line by mail or otherwise, 
shall be faithfully and punctuall; executed. 

THOMAS DENNY, 

Grant stree?, 3 doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle's. 


GROUND PLASTER OF PARIS, 
Of superior qual ty, in bbls. on hand and for sale by 
JONA,. ELLICOTT & SONS, 
south end of Patterson st. 








may 8 3t 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a se!,— 
They are half bound and comprise each 35 vol- 
umes, The American Farmer, it will be recal- 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve- 
ment in this country, being established in 1819, 
by John S. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and in- 
dus:ry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the 
most valuable collection of agricultural matter to 
be foand ix any work extant. Those who desire 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO! 
_ Light street, near Pratt street Wharf, © ©. 40 
Orrea POR sau, anextensive assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL a 
and SEEDS, comprising all that are required.to. the. 
most extensive plantation.. Particular attention. is direst 
ed towards the manufacturing. department, where the 
most competent workmen are employed and durable ma~ 
The apeer f PLOUGHS is large 
e assortment o is va’ a- 
mong which are the Double mould ee Gobeil, Self- 
-sharpening, Improved Davis, &c. “eeuvent 
WHEAT FANS—Com. Dutch, Crank Shake, and 
Watkins’ Patent. ‘ anon’? 
CORN SHELLERS—For manyal apd horse power, 
warranted to shel) 2 a 700.bushels of corn gta 4 
CORN AND COB CRUSHERS-—For breaking the 
cob in suitable size for feeding stock. i") 
CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS—of these there 
are several sizes. The late improvements made have 
rendered them the most perfect and effective Straw Cut- 
ters in the country. , tou 
THRASHING MACHINES and Horse Powers. | 
CULTIVATORS, for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, £¢, 
DRILL and SOWING MACHINES, for drilling ¥eg- 
etable and grass Seeds, 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS, fur slicing turnips, mangel 
wurtzel, pumpkios, &e. 
HARROWS--Expanding, Com. Square and Diattond 


shape. a 
GREEN'S PATENT and common DUTCH STRAW 
CUTTERS. ALSO, ee 
Grain Cradles and Grass Sneaths, with wa 
Scythes attached, Sickles, Scythe Stones, Grain y 
Rakes, Hay and Manure Forks, with 2a 6 s, 
Yokes, Grubbing Hoes, Docking Irons, Ames’ 
and Shovels, cast steel Axes, Bramble’ Hooks, Hay 
Knives, Box, Pruning and Sheep Shears, Grass 
Pruning Knives, ‘Children’s Spades, and yerious 0 
Ts sea mammal 
Merchants wishing to ° 
ings to sell agair:, will fad it to their interest to, 
our stock, teing the largest and most general assortment 
in this city, and for sale on liberal terms. sa 
GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS—Just received fror'Bu- 
rope, and from the Clairmont Seed Gardens i 
city, an extensive assortment of Garden and ‘ 
Field Seeds, warranted fresh and genuine, vit. — 
French Sugar Beet Seed, Mangle Wortzel, Ruta Baga, 
superior Beet and Radish Seeds, early and late Cis 
Seed, 30 kinds early and late Peas, banch and pole " 
Hybrid and other Turnip Seeds, Cauliflower and Broco- 
li; Scotch Kale, Parsnip, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, O- 
nion, Summer and winter Squash; Melons, Leek, Celery, 
Ockra, Saleafy Cress, superior assort. ent of Flower 
Seeds, Herb etc. ete, 
FIELD re ge ing pei Italian eo Grass, Tre- 
foil, Burnet, St. Foin, , white ar Clover, 


preen and blue Grass, Potatoes, Gana G Roots, 
Baden and Mercer Corn, wad Tuscany Wheat, 
Timothy, Herds and Orchard Graes, Millet, ete, et 


TREES AND PLANTS: supplied’at the shortest nor, 
tice from the Clairmont Nurseries, near this city. 


NAHLIA ROOTS. 

The subecriber can furnish any quantity of DARLIA 
ROOTS to the number of one thousand, 
be a choice variety, all of the double hind, a 
well known nursery of Samuel Reevs, Esq'r. near Salem, 
New Jersey. | can also furnish from the same 
very superior APPLE TREES. for spring » 
if orders are given in soon for them. Peach Trees 
ee be furnishod from wren, ’ ; 

I, + De. 
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ORE PRODUCE MARKET. BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. proportion to the cost price. All orders by mail orothe, 
BALTIM . | wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest deapateh, 
rea are carefully corrected every Mcxpar . PER. FROM.) TO- ¢#We would particularly call the attention of Conn, 
von eore = APPLES, cocccccccccccccccececcescs ‘barrel. pag omy ance peers arise arehaee agricultural 
Beans, white field, .-++...+.+0++++\pushel. 1 00 ighieatens ‘ t. cured.... ’ 12 13 P int 80: again, * t we will furnigh 
Catrus, om the hoof, «+++<-+++-++-(100Ibs | 9 00] 10 00 | DAC Ramsnew, Balt. cured----|pound 11} — | them with articles on better terme {Hae they can be aup. 
Conn, — eee eee erereseecesece bushe! 70 72 Middlings,...++.d0..+++++- ‘ il ae plied at any other establishment in the city. Our assori- 
Bite+s.sestecorstececeos.s/ ts 69 70 Assorted, country,.-++«+++ “s 83 93 we mapteteres m ae apart: of the most exten. 
Corren; Virginia, «<+++++4+++++++*! pound 9| 1) Burren, printed, in Ibs. & halflbs} «° | 90] 95 go oe 
North Carolina,...-..++++ ” 10 i Ro eeeererece iy —s ce 6 ve a connecte in ts operations with je 
|p Rov ecesererecsces “ 91 ll aE APP tah Seine agape | Fe sow: bove branch of business a complete assortment of FIELD 
i Alebeme} = « il 12) Canvas three to six weeks old.-++! each.'| 5 00 | 6 00 a 4 nperng + a : » kept by Thomas Denny—Aley 
Shed ccc paand| | 48). 59] Cows, mew milch, ss..sececseecess]  * (30 00 [40 00 | Carden an lection, which will cnatig ert ted Of the | 
fy sesesbbecosevessseeseeslbushel.| 1 95) dull. pone ’ 7 « {12 00 {15 00 remere Kin — por ae - oak le lth one to 
: —_ " h’t fam. sesepeateseeses . r 
tere” Sg tm aes eee ~— Maat, forfemily Use, +--+] 100fbs ‘ 1 6p | Departments. mh 26 JOHN T. DURDING oa 
Te ee ate TTF 88 | ate, ccocrecescedcccrstenrnrrss tdenmm: 12;| — SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIas, , 
a wagon cong Sie 725) ——| Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.| 8 75_| —— ALSO, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDs, | 
City Mills,super....++ ++.)  « 775; —-- No. 6 16:66 Fc The subscriber offers for sae at his establishment the | 
“ extra - 800; — Herrings salted, No. ee “ | 3.75 | —— | best collection of Double DAHLLAS offered to the 
Susquehanna,.......- ay Ts 7 13} —— | Mackerel, No.1. —. peas. oy 19 00 |12 00 | lic, and will warrant every root true to name and pil 
Rye, ccccccccscscccsccoces! 66 tf oa ) “ ’ +s | a | | but they are too well known to need any comment ig 
la-dried Meal, in hhds.' hhd. | 18 00} —— oe * Re Pe Py 3 25 | their favor, as most all amateurs in the vicinity haveseen 
do. BP elede: ietea Vso talks car [Usd socochcosescccccsecesecreccstosana! 9! 39 [them im Sinem th their great satisfaction, #0 those who 
Gaass Steve, wholes. red Clover, |pushel.| 19 00/11 00 | 2ARDr**+*-*-+-++* = See wish to have roots that sre genuine, apply at the 5; 
Kentucky blue “ 2 50) 3 00 BANK NOTE TABLE. +, | Place, and lower than any other in the city as to qualty 
Timothy(herdsofthenorth)) « 2 50) 3 00 | Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- Besides he offers a general and good odlestun of Ger 
GUNA Sco .sccccsccess . 2-00) 2 50 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of den and Flower SEEDS, fresh imported, that cannot be 
Tall meadow Oat,..-++e000+) 66 —/| 3 00 Baltimore and North streets. raised to perfection in this ceuntry; he has selected in 
Herds, or ted top,...+++++s- “ 1 00} 1 25 | 0. S. Bank. ccccecccc copes VIRGINIA. Europe, and will dispose of them on reasonable 
T,in pale ccccccccccccccceccese ton. 12 00 16 00 Branch at Baltimore,...-do Farmers Bank of Virgi. 1} with a eneral collection of Greenhouse, Herbaceoat al 
sur, country, dew rotted,..-----! pound. 6 7] Other Branches,.....++.-do||Bank of Virginia,...... do} hardy plants, also Bulbous Roots. Catalogues can be had 
‘+ "water rotted,.-...|" « 7 8 MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg ,do | at his establishment, corner of Pine and Lexington street, 
Hoes, on the hoof,......+.++++++++/100Ib. | 6 75| 7 00| Benksin Baltimore,...--par)/Petorsburg,......... do} Baltimore, by 
Sta go ceeseascoce ” = = Hagerstown,.. coccccccceS® Norfolk,. *eescceses®® do f JOHN FEAST, 
Hors—first BOL, ++ reereeeereeeess pound, 9 ae ge Frederick, ..+sseccceseseedO Winchester,........... . do ap 24 3t* Florist & Secdsman, 
f grt eretoesestesgsoces - = Fees nt ea eeeeees o FARMERS’ REPOSITORY 
FOTUER, +o rcccecevccoeescecs —z, | Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do||Danville,........... © | OF AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND EAST. 
LAME, se-sscorvererseeresseoseee«lbushel., 32) $51 Do, payable at Easton,...doj/Bank of Valley, Winch. par] MAN'S CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS © 
Musranp Seup,Domestic,—; blk. « $ 50) 4 00} getisbar yeeee L perct. dis.||Branch at Romney,... 1 IMPROVED. 
Oars, AOMPEMED ODO eereeerese Seeee “ 32 33 Cumber greeeereoece Dar Do. Charlestown, par THE Subscriber informs the public that he has secus 
Peas, red Pete eeeeseasesseeee bushel. _—_— 1 12 Praeaes Do. . Leesburg, . . . do red by letters patent his late and very important improve- 
OYOy--sereerereeeoes| ft 100} 1 12 STRICT. Wheeling Banks, .... 3404] ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which im. 
Lady ecosensacncossccsccces| 1 00} ——| Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 5a6 provements they are made more durable and easier kept 
Poasten Panis, in thestone,cargo,, ton. | 3 37) —— Georgetown, > Banks, jp.c. ||New Jersey Banksyen. 3) in order.’ All the machinery being secured to an iton 
seereneces|barrel.| 1 30 —— | Alexandria, New York City,......par | rame the shrinkege, wear and decay of wood is avoided, 
Pagosa Contsra Beaw,.......----\bushel.| ——| — PENNSYLVANIA. |New York State,.... do| The feeding part of his improved machine is upon an en- 
8, +erenerereewseeccrescesesess pound. 3 4 Philadelphia,.......++++..par Massachusetts, ........ 1402 | tire different principle from the former machine; far more 
REB, corcecrecccccsvecccccccccccss bushel. 88 94 Chambersburg,....+++++++ A Connecticut, . eewee - 1da2 durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in order. 
Susquechannah, “| Sor} 208e| Gettysburg .......++0-+0.do NeweHampshire, . ... — These machines are so constructed as to make the freight r 
Tesacce, crop, common,....-.++.. 100ibs} 3 00) 3 50} pigs UFZ, +creessoeecees 24/\Maine,...........+ 14a2/ on them less than half what it cost to ship the former or 
{, brown and redjeoss)  * { 4 00! 6 00) York, ..cccc. eveecccccoee 4||Rhode Island, ..... 1402 | wood machines, an important desideratum to purchasers 
*  Gine red, sesseereee) 8 00) 10 00) OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2/|\North Carolina,..... 5/ living at a distance; and I now offer it to the public u 
. nsy pon 
* wrappery, suitable) Delaware[under $5)}../. 4||South Carolina,.... 6a7/| the credit of my establishment as the most perfect machine 
for segars,..--».| * | 10 00] 20 00 Do. [over 5]....... 14/\Georgia,....... - » 8a10 | in existence for the same purpose. They are also adapt- 
"yellow and red,-.«| “ | 8 00] 10 00 Michigan Banks,.........10||New Onleans........8a10 | ed to cutting rage for paper making, and for cutting to- 
a“ gon yollow,- coos] 86 8 00! 12 90 oni: Tens s0eccoem bacco as manufactured by Tobacconists, &c. 
- yollow,-e-s-.-| ** | 32 00] 16 00 * T also keep these machines on hand made as heretofore 
Seconds, as in aoality, oo] a - with my new feeding machinery attached to them ; and 
*¢ ground leaf,...|  « —| — TO THE PUBLIC. also a general assortment of Agricultural Implements, as, 
Virginia; -orcoreseeeeses| * | 4 50) 6 00 : " P usual. Elliott's Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox & Bor- 
wrenesosen, 4 | ——| ——| Thy the New Agricultural Establishment in | tand’s Throshi Machines are buth superior artieles. 
nemaaky, sotesonososeel | | : ’ 8 00) Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle.| My ey rd ae on hand are not equalled in this 
Wuear Ww ite, ed eed te) le o<- i. city ei r r ua it , quantity, or variet . I have a 
” Red, sevseeeel 1-70) 1-75) | Every ey apes in ee _ subscri~ | jarge assortment of Plovgh Castings at retail ot by the 
-Marylandi nferior iol me | OF soteetl hii oaaie tpt catementantl te ub. | 08, and having an Iron Foundry attached to niy estab- 
‘Watexer, !st pf. in bbis..-... 33 34 ii : ng 1, and beg leave to inform them that lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or Machine 
“ in bhds..... 31 — | St Gene, S08 | os Y | Castings on reasonable terms and at a short notice. 
‘ 8 thes. bbie| * 30] 8°¢ now provided with a very extensive stock of newly All ive d ith ctuality and On 
by ag hn RAY manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 2 boty Potent Lina Qe nally atid neatnees. 
Waeou Fasronts, to Pittsburgh, a) —- able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, | "®4, 2 few Patent Lime Spreaders, Horse Powers, &c. &e, 
To Wheeling,. 173; -— : — . "| , Also just received, a fresh suppiy of Laadreth's 
ahd | im 1 Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Plo hs, as-| . Gesden Geads. Incte ner Timotby and Ureb- 
i eae sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old | ™®" . ee enpercer, 4 = 
‘Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .../pound. 40t050'20 22 common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Woods | *"4 Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements in the 
F Hiamiscnsceseees co)“ 126. 40/18 90] eee ne ete sea, “Davis's? ** Sinclair & | 2@*icultural line will be furnished by the subscriber, as 
Three fourths Merino,...... $0 35/ig 20 apt ee BE ’, good and on as reasonable terms ascan be had in this city, 
Moore's” improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed | 8° . - ' 
half O-cereprece 25 30/1 20 for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or cast with a liberal deduction to wholesale rs. Like- 
& one fourth Meri,} *“* |25 30:18 20 shears; Wheet Pans, of varices sees and patterns, from | “8 Will receive orders for Fruit Trees from Mr. 8. 
Pullod,.ss00+-eccseeeee0ee] 98 30/18 20 ’ . Reeves’ Nursery, New Jersey. 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN 
tam | the wheat; Corn Shellers, from $12 to 3 Cutting Pratt etrect Beltinore 
T ks Bozes, from §7 to a each ; Corn ~ b ery a feb 20 Between Charles & Hanover ss 
» MORUS TI LIS TREES. large and smal! ; Expanding do., t Cradles, : - 
; MULTICAU onan to have fingers of the natural growth, and A NEW-FOUNDLAND SLUT. 
hae from 25,000, to 30,000 Morus! Grass Scythes, &e. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and} For sale, a large size New Foundland Slut, of large 
pases. wing at his residence, with roots! patterns, by the lb. or ton, to suit customers, allow- | size and very handsome. Hier color is black. She is tho- 
and 3 years which will be ready for sale this} ing a li discount to merchants buying to sell again— | roughly broken to the gun, and in pap to a bull dog; price 
which he will sell on :oderate terms faala which will be farnished on the most pleasing terms $20" Regula of the editor ef the Farmer and Gardener, 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS, |! | od every article warranted to be of the best quality, in‘ Baltimore, Md. apl7 








